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ESSAY 


ON THE BENEFICIAL TENDENCY 
OF THE DRAMA. 


—~ 
BY H. P. MILLS. 

There are a lachrymose set of people who 
maintain that the stage ought to be dis- 
countenanced, as tending to undermine the 
principle of religion and corrupt the morals 
of the people. Others, on the contrary, 
contend that it deserves to be encouraged, 
as affording pleasing and instructive lessons 
to the public. 

Among the many celebrated men whose 
opinions have been given in favour of the 
drama, the elegant Earl of Chesterfield has 
remarked, that ‘‘a well-governed stage is 
an ornament to society, an encouragement 
to wit and learning, and a school of virtue, 
modesty, and good manners.” Those who 
are hostile to the stage aftirm that either 
the general tendency of theatrical repre- 
sentations is bad, or that there are detached 
and insulated parts in many of our plays 
very improper for the ears of females, and 
offensive to the stricter portion of the other 
sex. 

In advocating the cause of plays in gene- 
ral, and insisting that the chief end of the- 
atrical representation is that of showing 
* virtue her own feature, vice its own image, 
and the very age and body of the time its 
form and pressure,” we shall not enter into 
a disquisition on the origin of dramatic en- 
tertainments, and the different forms they 





have from time to time assumed; _ indeed it 
may be doubted whether the precise period 
when they originated can be ascertained. 
A play is defined to be a tragedy or co- 
medy, or anything in which characters are 
represented by dialogue and action. Other 
definitions, by many celebrated writers, are 
likewise to be found; these, however, it is 
unnecessary, for the present purpose, to 
enumerate. The principal design of a play 
is, in short, that of imitating the actions 
and manners of mankind, The represent- 
ations of the stage ought, therefore, as far 
as possible, to correspond with real life; 
they will, of course, consist of both good 
and bad characters, but a virtuous age would 
have a predominance of virtuous characters 
exhibited on the stage to preserve the re- 
semblance, whilst in any Juxurious and 
vicious age a greater proportion of luxury 
and vice would be represented. A cele- 
brated writer has justly remarked that a 
play ought to be a correct image of 
human nature, representing its humours 
and the changes of fortune to which it is 
subject, for the delight and instruction of 
mankind. In short the stage should be a 
mirror, shewing the passions and manners 
of the age as they exist. Virtue should be 
exhibited for the sake of example, and vi: 
and folly for the purpose of exposure and 
ridicule, and, as much as possible, preserv- 
ing the people from the contagion. 

At an early period. of the Grecian His- 
tory, when the drama first assumed a regu- 
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lar form, the purposes of ridicule and ex- 

yrosure Wete fully attained by the mode in 

which plays were then represented ; among 

the Greeks there was nothing fictitious in 

their dramas. They observed strictly the 

conduct of their citizens and chief magis- 

trates, noted the predominant vices and 

leading passions of the age, and represented 

them onthe stage without regard to per- 
sons; they did not even in their dramatis 
persone counterfeit the names of those 
they represented, but exposed the offenders 
to the world in their real characters. This 
was called the old comedy, but we all know 
enough of human nature to suppose that 
such a species of representation would not 
long be permitted by those whg acted in 
authority. The writers of that age were 
very soon foi bidden to name the characters 
they dramatised, but, notwithstanding they 
ceased then to announce the real names to 
the public, they contrived in a great mea- 
sure to evade the prohibition by caricatur- 
ing the persons so strongly that even the 
dullest of their audience could not mistake 
the portrait. This fully answered the pur- 
pose of virtue, for, although vice will op- 
pose itself to all the principles of religion 
and morality, it will fly before ridicule. 
There is a feeling in the human breast 
which makes derision insupportable, and a 
person will, in general, rather grant forgive- 
ness of a thousand injuries than pardon in 
one instance where he is made the subject 
of ridicule and contempt. And there is, 
perhaps, no composition in which virtue is 
made to present so many amiable and pleas- 
ing forms, and vice a greater variety of 
dark and odious images, than the produc- 
tions of the stage. While the former is 
held up to the admiration and example of 
mankind, the latter is exposed to its detest- 
ation and contempt ‘This alone seems an 
ample reason why theatrical exhibitions 
should not only be tolerated, but patronised 
and encouraged by all who are advocates 
for virtue and morality. 

The plays of Shakspeare are those which 
hold ‘pfe-eminence «n° the English stage. 
Many of them, it must be admitted, con- 
tain the finest moral lessons, and are calcu- 
lated to produce a deep impression on the 
mind, Among the most celebrated in this 
respect may be ranked “ Macbeth,” “Ham. 

















let,” and “ Richard the Third ;” they teach 
us to avoid ambition, and represent the 
stings of a guilty conscience; they also 
shew the progress of crime, and that aman, 
meaning well at first, may, by ambition and 
pride, be led to commit such actions as he 
would before have shuddered in the bare 
contemplation of. The character of Shy- 
lock conveys a powerful warning against 
harbouring avarice or revenge, and there 
are plays of a similar nature that hold a 
high rank on the British stage, the leading 
features of which are also in favour of vir- 
tue and good morals. 


Of many plays the general moral ten- 
dency is allowed, and the objections to them 
arise solely from a few desultory passages 
which, it is said, are offensive to the deli- 
cate feelings of the fair sex, and not strictly 
conformable with the laws of religion and 
morality. The passages thus objected to 
are, it is presumed, principally of an ama- 
tory nature; indeed this seems to be the 
only species of immorality that has for 
many years been attacked with reference to 
dramatic representations. Now these of- 
fensive passages in some of our plays are 
written either broadly or insinuated in the 
shape of an inuendo or double entendre, 
With respect to the first of these, viz. that 
of an indelicate passage spoken out plainly, 
what sensation can it excite in the uncor- 
rupted mind—in the breast of a virtuous 
female ? surely nothing but disgust, a feel- 
ing calculated to produce much good in 
favour of virtue. Vice, to be admired, 
must be dressed in a mask; if itis so 
plainly arranged as to be recognised by 
virtuous and moral persons, it can be pro- 
ductive of no injurious effects; it is an 
hideous monster that needs only to be seen 
to be avoided. But, with regard to an im- 
propriety of speech, in the shape of an in- 
uendo, who can be affected by this? It 
cannot be said that persons unused to the 
paths of sin are to be corrupted by lan- 
guage they do not understand, and with 
still less propriety will it be maintained 
that those who have been initiated into the 
mysteries of vice, and are aquainted with 
her in all her shapes and features, can be 
injured by the indelicacy of a double en- 
tendre, however palpably gross it may be, 
Even these amatory passages, therefore 
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where the idea is not*carried through the 
play but merely an’ insulated part of it, 
cannot be productive of that serious mis- 
chief which has been supposed by many. 

It may be objected that there are such 
plays as the “ Stranger’’ and * Pizarro,” 
the general tenor of which is immoral ; but 
let it be remembered that these are not the 
growth of an English soil, and although 
they have been transplanted and are occa- 
sionally represented at our theatres, yet the 
proportion of the German school to the 
English is trifling in the extreme. Inde- 
pendent of which, as Shakspeare himself 
observes, ‘ Where’s that palace whereinto 
sometimes foul things intrude not?” Let 
us not, therefore, where the majority of 
plavs is so great in favour of morality, 
condemn the whole of them on account of 
a few light sentences or double entendres 
not understood by one half the house, and 
impossible to be prejudicial to the other. 


- THEATRES. © 








HayMArKET.—This house has been do- 
ing a very middling business this week ; 
no doubt the families are leaving town for 
the watering places. Vauxhall and Cre- 
morne Gardens also make havoc with 
their audiences. Mrs. Nisbett is expected 
to return from a provincial tour, and then 
no doubt the manager’s face will assume its 
accustomed cheerfulness. 

Princess’s,—Macready and Mrs. War- 
ner are the only actors that draw an audi- 
ence here; the others may be said to draw 
only once a week, and that is at the trea- 
sury, where Mr. Maddox sits in his box 
distributing his golden checks in abundance 
to comedians, tragedians, dancers, fidlers, 
sceve-painters, scene-shifters, property- 
men, and a numerous lot with no property, 

Ape.rut.—This theatre is attended bet- 
ter than any other we can quote this week ; 
indeed the pieces are so entertaining, and 
actors generally such favouritcs, that any 
persons making up their minds te undergo 
the heat of a theatre at this season of the 
year, generally visit the Adelphi. 

Lxyceum—How Mr. and Mrs. Keeley 
could expect to collect an audience for the 
last month is to us surprising, with the 
same stale pieces night after night; how- 








ever an end is put toit at Jast, Friday being 
the last night of the season, which we un- 
derstand has proved anything but profitable. 

Stranp.—The manager here, Mr. Cooper, 
is trying very hard to get the patronage of 
the public. A great variety of perform- 
ances have been produced. In the course 
of the month Mr. G. Wild and Miss Fanny 
Williams have been engaged. The favorite 
drama of “Jack in the Water’ is drawing 
good houses. 

QUEEN’s.—A new and interesting drama 
called the “ Dead Woman’s Secret,” sup- 
ported by Messrs. J. Parry, Chapman, 
Hudspeth, Mrs. Parry, and Mrs. Cowle, is 
highly attractive. The plot is well wrought 
up, and the characters very well sustained. 
Some well painted scenery is introduced 
painted by Mr. James, and the dresses and 
appointments are for the most part very 
good, 

SURREY ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, 

The spirited proprietor of this delightful 
promenade has added to the attractions 
with which it already abounds, by the re-en- 
gagement of M. Jullien, and his monstre 
orchestra comprising no less than 100 in- 
strumentalists, and including the following 
unrivalled solo performers:—Mr. Richard. 
flute; Bauman, bassoon; Barret, oboe; 
Lazarus, clarionet ; Prospere, ophicleidc ; 
Collinet, fiageolet; and Herr Koenig, cor- 
net-a-piston On Monday evening, they 
made their first appearance for this season, 
in the enlarged orchestra bounding the 
lake, led by Mr. Godfrey, and conducted 
by the inimitable Jullien himself; their 
peiformances of concerted compositions eli- 
cited the manifestations of the most raptu- 
rous delight experienced by the numerous 
visitors, by whom the avenues have during 
the past week been densely and fashionably 
crowded. During our visit on Wednesday 
evening we noticed amidst the gay throng 
the Marquis of Douro and a large party, 
Count D’Orsay, the Countess of Blessing- 
ton and her neices, the Misses Power; Sir 
Frederick Thesiger and family, &c. The 
menagerie, with the addition of the gazvlles 
recently presented to the gardens by her 
Majesty, and the pair of Impeyhan phea- 
sants, the first of their class ever seen alive 
in this country, claimed the attention of the 

devotees to zoology and ornithology, while 
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the lovers of pictorial art and mechanical 
skill had ample gratification in the able 
view of the Fortress and Tower of Gibral- 
tar, and in the splendid pyrotechnic display 
illustrative of its bombardment. Alto- 
gether an evening cannot be better spent 
than by avisit to this suburban place of 
entertainment. 

Cremorne Garpens. — These gardens 
on Monday last presented a most delightful 
and animated appearance. The second 
ascent this season of Mr. Green took place 
with his great Nassau Balloon; consider. 
able excitement was created in consequence 
of it having been made public that the 
voyagers with Mr. Green would consist 
chiefly of literary gentlemen, and about 
seven o’clock we observed enter the car 
Mr. Albert Smith, Mr. Brooks, Mr. J. Lee, 
Mr. Spencer, and Mr. Green, accompanied 
by six other gentlemen whose names we 
could not collect. Amungst the company 
in the circle were many theatrical gentle- 
men, who kept up a constant role of witty 
observations; Mr. Buckstone, who took a 
lead, caused much laughter. The word, 
let go, by Green, which was the signal for 
ascending, was responded to by the multi- 
tude, who cheered the voyagers until they 
were at a considerable height. The balloon 
took a north-easterly direction, and hovered 
over the city for nearly an hour. The as- 
cent must have been a most delightful one, 
and we are informed was highly interesting 
to the voyagers. The gardens were filled 
by many of the elite, amongst whom we 
observed Lord Adolphus  Fitzclarence, 
Lord Spencer Beauclerk, and a number 
of ladies with the younger branches, who 
seemed to enjoy themselves exceedingly ; 
after which the entertainments came on in 
rapid succession, and the dancing kept up 
till eleven o'clock. A most brilliant dis- 
play of fireworks took place in the grounds, 
which are excellently adapted for the pur- 
pose. We understand the Hungarian Bro- 
thers are engaged, who met with so favour- 
able a reeeption at the Haymarket Theatre, 
and will give their performances on Monday 
next. 

Avetrut.—A _ three-act comedy, from 
the pen of Mr. Peake, is in rehearsal at 
this theatre, and will be produced without 
delay, 
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Tue CHEP-p’GUVRE OF THE OPERATIC 
Season. —The attention of the musical 
world is at present directed to the forth- 
coming grand feature of the season—the 
production of the promised grand opera, 
entirely new in this country—Meyerbeer’s 
“Silesian Camp,” written expressly to de- 
ployer the talents of the composer’s protegee, 
Mdlle. Jenny Lind. It is needless to re- 
mind our readers that this work has been 
received with favour in the Prussian and 
Austrian capitals. From the consideration 
of the composition, the musical amateur 
naturally turns to know something of the 
composer and his previous works. In a 
recent number of “ La Critique Musicale,” 
of Paris, we find an original and interesting 
biographical memoir of the composer of 
the forthcoming novelty at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. The sketch alluded to is much too 
long, even if abridged, for our columns; 
but considering that Meyerbeer is compa- 
ratively very little known in this country, 
we subjoin the principal epochs in his life, 
from the work alluded to, thinking it may 
prove of additional interest on the eve of 
one of his greatest—if not the most im- 
portant—of his musical works. Giacomo 
Meyerbeer was born at Berlin, in 1794, of 
Hebrew parents; he, like most other musi- 
cal geniuses, is stated to have evinceda 
strong disposition for the science when 
quite a child, so that at a very early age he 
was placed by his parents under the care of 
the pianist Louski, once a pupil of Cle- 
menti, and at nine years of age performed 
at a public concert, in a style which was 
highly praised in the “ Gazette de Leipsic.”’ 
He studied harmony under one Anselme 
Weber, a professor of moderate talents, 
and afterwards counterpoint under the Abbe 
Vogler, at that time considered the best 
contrapuntist in Germany. Whilst study- 
ing under the latter he had the gratification 
of having for his co-student Carl Maria 
Von Weber, the distinguished musician to 
whom we are indebted for “ Frieschutz,” 
* Euryanthe,” “ Preciosa,” and “* Oberon,” 
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At seventeen he composed an oratorio, 
“God and Nature,” and at eighteen he 
brought out at Munich his first opera, “ La 
Fille de Jephte.””’ He was scarcely twenty 
years of aye when the reputation of the 
young master extended to the Austrian ca- 
pital, where he was engaged to bring out an 
opera. His ‘Two Caliphs” did not please 
the Viennese; it was a failure. Full of 
grief and disappointment, Meyerbeer took 
the advice of Salieri, who happened to be 
at the time in Vienna. ‘The author of 
“ Tarare,”’ after praising and consoling the 
young composer, advised him to proceed to 
Italy to study vocalisation. Here, after a 
very short sojourn, he produced the follow- 
ing works. ‘ Romildae Constanza,” writ- 
ten for Pizzaroni, brought out at Padua in 
1818; “ Semiramide,” written for Caroline 
Bassi, and produced at Turin in 1819; 
“ Emma di Resburgo,” which was received 
with the greatest applause (un succes de fa- 
natisme) at Venice in 1820. The French 
piece ‘“ Marguerite d’Anjou,” is princi- 
pally composed of airs from this latter 
opera. Meyerbeer’s reputation impercep- 
tibly increased in Italy, and Berlin, his 
native city, called upon him for an opera. 
He composed the “ Porte de Brandebourg,”’ 
written in the Italian style on a German 
libretto. In 1822 Meyerbeer returned to 
Italy, brought out at La Scala, “‘ Margue- 
rita d’Anjou,” one of his best works; 
**L’Esule di Granata,’’ played in 1823, 
proved a failure, or very near it, in spite ot 
the talent of Lablache, and Pizzaroni. “ Le 
Crociato,” played at Venice 26th Decem- 
ber, 1826, and entrusted to the talents of 
Lablache, Veluti, and Madame Meria,— 
Lalande closed with honour the musical ca- 
reer of Meyerbeer in Italy. At Paris, he 
produced his “ Robert le Diable,” “ an ad- 
mirable pasticcio (observes a talented critic), 
where the German style happily combines 
with the Italian school of music,’’ This 
opera, so recently produced for the debut of 
the fascinating Jenny Lind, is so well known 
as to require no comment; its production 
in almost every city in Europe speaks vo- 
lumes. Of Meyerbeer’s subsequent career 
little is necessary to add. He is pronounced 
occasionally to borrow from Mozart some- 
thing of his richness and purity in harmony ; 
from Rosini, the grace and verve of his me- 





lodies ; from Beethoven, his jeux @’orchestre, 
so varied and profound; from Weber, the 
picturesqne and the marvellous. As an in- 
dustrious man, he hes given proof of his 
great talents, which many suppose to be 
genius. As a fortunate man, he lives to en- 
joy the celebrity which belongs to great mu- 
sicians now no more. 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 
MEETING OF THE DEBENTURE HOLDERS. 

On Friday the meeting of the holders of 
debentures in the Lyceum Theatre, adjourn- 
ed from the 14th of May last, resumed its 
sitting. Mr. Warrington was called to the 
chair, and Mr. Strutt reminded those pre- 
sent that at the last meeting a resolution 
had been passed to the following effect, 
that ‘‘ The debenture creditors having re- 
ceived no payment whatever, on account of 
the debentures granted by the trustees of 
the Lyceum Theatre, nor any satisfactory 
account since the granting of the same in 
1835, notwithstanding it appears that the 
property has been productive to a consi- 
derable amount during the whole of that 
period, an application be forthwith to the 
trustees for an account showing the annual 
net rents and profits since the date of the 
debentures, and for the production of the 
trust deeds, and other accour.ts and papers 
neccessary to ascertain the particulars. re- 
lating to such net rents and profits’’ In 
furtherance of this resolution a second was 
adopted, appointing Messrs. Strutt, Har- 
rington, and Powell a committee to make 
application to the trustees to inspect trust 
deeds, accounts, and papers, and to report 
thereupon to the present adjourned meet. 
ing. 

Mr. MAYHEW spoke in high terms of 
the character of Mr. Arnold, and expressed 
his conviction, founded upon his personal 
knowledge of that gentlemen, who had 
been his pupil, that he was incapable of any 
dishonourable act. It was clear that be- 
tween Mr. Strutt and Mr. Arnold snme per- 
sonal feeling existed, and he was confident 
that, if a committee of independent deben- 
ture holders were to approach Mr. Arnold, 
every facility would be afforded to a satis- 
factory explanation of the receipts and dis- 
bursements. He regretted the threat with 
which Mr. Arnold concluded his. circular, 
but was convinced it arose from his feelings 
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being irritated by the insinuation cast upon 
him by Mr. Strutt, at the last meeting. 

Mr. STRUTT denied that he had made 
any charges which were not jnstified by the 
letters of Mr. Arnold himself. 

Mr. Miller, formerly of the English Opera 
Company, but now of Path, joined in the 
reprobation which had been expressed by 
Mr. Mayhew with respect to the threat of 
foreclosing the mortgage. 

Mr. Preece defended Mr. Arnold, who 
had expressed to him his readiness to pro- 
mote every information in his power touch- 
ing the state of the’affairs of the property. 

Eventually, on the motion of Mr. May- 
hew, seconded by Mr. Lumley who attended 
on behalf of the Marquis of Aylesbury, a 
committee, consisting of Mr. Warrington, 
Mr. Strutt, Mr. Powell, Dr. Jay, and Mr. 
Lumley, was appointed to address Mr. A. 
W. Arnold, the mortagee in possession, for 
leave to inspect, examine aud ascertaim the 
state of the affairs of the theatre, with the 
assistance of an accountant, and to report 
the result of theirlabours at an adjourned 
meeting to be held for that purpose. 

On the motion of Mr. Day, seconded by 
Sir Charles F. Forbes, a vote of thanks 
was passed to Mr. Strutt and to the chair- 
man for their services, and the meeting ad- 
journed to Monday, the dth July. 

Mr. Keeley was present at the meeting, 
but took no part in the proceedings. 





PROVINCIAL. 
(F10m our own Correspondent.) 

LiverrooL Tueatre Royar.—Mrs. 
Nisbett and Mrs. Butler have been playing 
here recently, but owing to the fineness of 
the evening weather, which has rendered 
out-door amusements attractive, the per- 
formances have not been numerously at- 
tended. Mr. J. M. Dawson, aclever young 
aetor, took his benefiton Wednesday week, 
when the comedy of “Money” was per- 
formed to an excellenthouse. Mr. Dawson 
played Sir Frederick Blount in a style that 
promises well for his future eminence as an 
eccentric comedian, 

MANCHESTER—QUEEN’S THEATRE,— 
Notwithstanding the popularity of this the- 
atre, and the exertions of the management, 
the atttendances have been very poor, and 
the closing of the house is expected to take 
place immediately. 











NEWCASTLE ON-TYNE.—The theatre in 
this town will be opened during the race 
week. Mrs. Nisbett, it is said, will be the 
star on the occasion. 

SUNDERLAND.—This theatre closes on 
the 14th, after a most prosperous season. 
Mr. Roxby, the manager, takes his company 
to Scarborough during the summer and 
autumn months, when the favourite 
bathing place is filled with visitors from 
Yorkshire and the northern counties of 
England. 

Leeps THEARE.—The theatre here, un- 
der the management of Mr. J. L. Pritch- 
ard, is doing tolerably well, with an operatic 
company. The Adelphi drama of ‘‘The 
Green Bushes,’’ is announced, in which Ma- 
dame Celeste’s character of Miami will be 
sustained by Miss Acosta. “The Black 
Doctor,” and tha burlesge of “ The En- 
chanted Horse,” are also amongst the un- 
derlined novelties. 

ProsPrect oF THE Crops.—The accounts 
contained in the provincial papers from all 
quarters of the country coincide in describ- 
ing the prospect of the harvest as most fa- 
vourable, and the effects of the present ge- 
nial weather as most benefiicial. The crops 
are everywhere looking remarkably fine, 
and no doubt appears to be entertained of 
an early aud abuudant harvest. Quite the 
revcrse as to theatricals. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF 
MR. BOB LARKINS. 
Extract 2. 

Shewing how Mr. Bob Larkins went to the 
Princess's Theatre, and setting forth his 
Opinion on the performances of Mr. Ma- 
cready, &c. 

I don’t care much about Shakspeare ; its 
my private opinion he’s a horrid bore, but 
I don’t like always to pronounce my ideas 
on the subject because there still are a 
good many muffs who pretend a great reve- 
rence for the writings of the rum old buffer. 
Don’t know but what I don’t prefer one of 
Bunn’s librettos (say “ Matilda’), though 
“Punch” and the people do sneer at them 
so, to any of Shakspeare’s plays. I cer- 
tainly like Fitzball’s or E. Stirling’s thril- 
ling melo-dramas much better; they’re a 
deuced sight more interesting and a pre- 


cious deal more stunning. Shakspeare’s 
tuo slow by far for a fast man (and I ra’a- 
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ther think I’m one of that kidney). Don’t 
know that I always understand his writings, 
perhaps I don’t; that would account for 
the milk in the cocoa nut in my not liking 
his plays. A man I know—fresh from the 
country, a bit of a spoon, too quiet and 
studious by half to be a fast man—bored 
me so to go with him to see Macready that, 
confound it, I was forced to go, though I’d 
much sooner have gone to the Eagle with a 
party of érumps I know who were going 
there. I’ve seen Macready play over and 
over again—forget in what characters, and 
where I saw him last—rather think it was 
at Astley’s, where he played clown to the 
ring—perhaps it was the clown to the ring 
there who played Macready—would’nt be 
sure about that; know it was one way or 
the other, but ain't sure which. “Hamlet” 
isarum play. Macready played devillish 
well, and is decidedly the cheese as a trage- 
dian ; perhaps he looked rather seedy as a 
young man, but no doubt he had been up 
late the night before, and then it was not 
so much to be wondered at. Generally 
look seedy myself when been rather raky 
over night. My slow friend liked the play 
amazingly, and said it was very fine—it 
did’nt appear at all so to me—thought the 
chap a horrid muff. Macready gave the 
speeches like a trump—lI know a man who 
imitates Macready splendid—-I believe you, 
my boy. The people applauded the play 
hke thunder; did’nt clap myself—in the 
first place 1 did’nt see why I should, aid 
in the second I think its vulgar. A chap 
named Hughes played theGhost; heseemed 
a regular brick. Mrs. Warner, as Queen, 
came out like a good un. Emma Stanley 
looked deuced pretty, but seemed rather 
larky as Ophelia. Went to the American 
between the acts, and had a sherry cobbler; 
precious good. 
in the theatre. 


Heat enough to roast you 
Audience all in a high 
state of perspiration. Hada polka with a 
housemaid in Soho Square coming home ; 
met the cook, and danced a triple cellarius. 
Met Rattles in the Strand; forget how I 
got home—perfectly sober, no doubt. 


CHIT-CHAT. 
MasQuERADE AT VAUXHALL GARDENS. 
—Great preparations are making at the 
“ Royal Property” for a grand bal masque 
and Venetian carnival, which is announced 
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to take place on Wednesday, the 23rd inst., 
ona scale of splendour hitherto unprece- 
dented. The style of costume will be si- 
milar to that adopted at the brilliant mas- 
ked ball given at Vauahall which was ho- 
noured by the presence of the Prince Re- 
gent. 

SERENADE To JENNY Linp.—At ten 
o’clock on Friday evening a party of six- 
teen gentlemen, members of the German 
Vocal Club (Liederkranz), repaired to Miss 
Lind’s residence at Brompton, and having 
obtained admittance to the gardens at the 
back of the house, they executed several 
beautiful serenade airs in a very superior 
and musician like manner. Madlle. Lind 
walked into the garden and thanked the 
gentlemen for their unexpected attention. 
The party then left, delighted with their 
visit. 

GarponI.—This tenor singer was cele- 
brated for his adventnres before he became 
known as a first-rate vocalist. He was the 
cause of a dispute between the French and 
Austrian governmeuts, in consequence of 
his quitting an engagement, and the am- 
bassadors of the two nations were called 
upon to interfere in a squabble between M, 
Leon Pillett, manager of the French Opera 
and the impresario Merelli. It is related of 
our hero, Italo Gardoni (who is a Piedmon- 
tese), that his inspiration for the dramatic 
art first betook him in the dark recesses of 
a chemist’s shop, and that the first accents 
of his fine fresh and youthful voice were 
to be heard in conjunction with the rough 
and inharmonious sounds of the pestle and 
mortar. 

Signor Mario.—Before this favourite 
and expressive tenor singer became known 
asa vocalist, he bore the rank of a sub- 
lieutenant at Nice, where his father, the 
Duke de Candia, was governor of the city. 
Incependent as a king, but as poor as Job, 
this youngest branch of the family sought 
in his voice that fortune which which nei- 
ther his military career nor paternal inhe- 
ritance afforded. His first success was 
overshadowed by family vexations. Upon 
the news of his debut at the Academie 
Royale de Musiqge, the Sardinian nobles 
took umbrage, and flew to the Governor’s 
palace to load him with complaints. The 
unfortunate father of Mario, borne down 
with sorrow and vexation, placed his resig- 
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nation in the King of Sardinia’s hands, 
and died some short time afterwards, poor 
and deeply afflicted, at a small country- 
house. Mario is considered still to be as 
good atenor singer as can be found in Italy; 
but he is not, perhaps, to be named as wor- 

thy of supplying the place of a Garcia, a 

David, a Donzelli, a Rubini. Mario is a 

reflecting star, his best points being pre- 

a those in which he has been able lei- 

surely to study Rubini; viz.,in “La So- 

nambula,” the ‘‘ Puritans,” and “ Il Pira- 
ta.” With the exception of his Ernesto 
in “Don Pasquale,”’ a secondary character, 
he has not created a ro’e worthy of notice 
in the modern repertoire. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

NOTICE.—We beg to thank our numerous corres- 
pondents in town and country, and shail be 
obliged by their communications not later than 
Tuesday morning. 

F. Y¥.—You will get it at Harris’s, Bow Street. 

W. G.—Get the lady a good husband, and we will 
then disclose her age. 

A PrLayaorr.—What would be a fuir salary for 
Mrs. Butler, late Miss Kemble? It wiuld de- 
pend in some measure as to the size of the the- 
atre; not that we think she would fill at £18 per 
week, £3 per night. We doubt if she would 
realise it. 

Aw O_p Frienn.—We think you may get the por- 
trait at Akerman’s, Strand, or Barth's, Bridge 

Street. 








ADVERTISEMENT. 
Ix NEW FIGURES,— 
The Benevolent Pope Pius IX., 
Henry VII., and James I. ot England, and VI. 
of Scotland, in the splendid costume of the 
the period; the heroes, Hardinge and Gough, in 
their full uniforms, as British Generals. Mr. Ma- 
cready, in the most splendid Roman costume ever 
seen in this country. Magnificent ventilaiing 
Dome, at a cost of 700/.—Open from eleven till 
dusk, and from seven till ten. Admittance, One 
Shilling; Napo eon Rooms, Sixpence.—Mapdame 
Tussaup & Sons, Baker Street, Portman Square. 


AUXHALL GARDENS, EVERY 
NIGHT (except Saturday.) —Grand 
Gala—Brilliant Illuminations and Fireworks. In 
the Waterloo Ground a magnificent Mluminative 
and Pyrotechnic Spectacle. The Grand Square of 
St. Mark, Venice, with the Cathedral, Library, and 
Campanella Towe:—Descent of Joel Il Diavolo as 
Pheebus. In the Rotunda Theatre, the Ballet 
of Robert and Bertrand; principal characters by 
Mr. W. H. Payne, Mr. T. Matthews, Monsieur 
Milano, and Miss Rosina Wright. The Bedouin 
Arabs in the Arena will give their wonderful feats . 
Ruins in Yucatan, Central America, by Gompertz; 
a Scene from Lord Byron's ‘‘ Bride of Abydos,” by 
Fenouilhet; a Stalactite Cavern, by Gray; and on 
the ballet stage the ‘‘ Magician’s Studio and Mirror 
of the Times,” by Laidlaw. The monstre platform 
for dancing has been considerably enlarged, &c. 
Refreshments and wines of the first quality sup- 
4 by Mr. R. Browne, of the Dr. Johnson Tavern, 
leet-street. The Citizen steam boats to Vaux- 
hall-bridge, fare 2d. Doorsopen at 8. Admission 
Half-e,Crown. 





RITING, BOOK-KEEPING, &c. 

; —Persons of any aye, however bad 
thelr WRITING, may, in EIGHT LESSONS, 
acquire permanently an elcgant and flowing style 
of penmanship, adapted either to professional pur- 
suits or private correspondence Arithmetic ona 
method requiring only one-third the time usually 
requisite. Book-keeping as practised in the go- 
vernment, banking, and merchants’ offices. Short- 
hand, &c. Apply to Mr. Smart, at the Institution 
7, New-street, Covent-garden. 
¥.“ Under Mr. Smart, penmanship has been reduc- 
ed toa science, and the acquisition, therefore, of 
what is called a ‘good hand,’ rendered but ‘ the 
labour of aw hour!’”—Polytechnie Journal. 


Outre ra Mr. JAMES 

ELLIS.—OPEN EVERY EVEN- 
ING (except Saturdays). The Public are respect- 
fully informed that these delightful pleasure- 
grounds, which last year obtaived a celebrity un- 
paralleled in the annals of public gardens, have 
this season been iderabl larged. Durin 
the recess a variety of alterations, regardless of cost, 
have been effected, all tending to the comfort and 
entertainment of the visitor, thus rendering Cre- 
morne without a rival. [ts present attractions 
may be thus described:—Grand River-side En- 
trance! A splendid new entrance, fronting the 
river (from designs by Mr. B- Hurwitz), modelled 
after the magnificent portal of the Jardin de Ma- 
bille at Paris, and surmounted by a figure of Momus, 
has been erected, which, each evening, will be bril- 
liantly lighted with gas,in a style embracing elegance 
and novelty of design, from which, a charming 
walk, leading to the dens, has been formed, or- 
namented with beautiful statuary, and interspersed 
with fragrant shrubs and exotics, The principal 
feature inthe garden is The Grand Pagoda Orches- 
tra, with an immense cireular pla‘ form for dancing ; 
capable of enabling four thousand votaries of Terp- 
sichore to accomplish each figure in the mazy 
dance! Theorchestra will be nightly illuminated 
with myriads of jets of gas, forming a dazzling 
scene of enchantment, which will not only charm 
the eye and fascinate the senses, but add fresh al- 
lurements to this modern Fairy Land! The trees 
surrounding this splendid “‘ salle de dance,” will be 
illuminated after the style of the Chateau Rouge, 
at Paris, with magnificent Casino D’Ete, con- 
ducted by Laurent’s unrivalled band of fifty per- 
formers, assisted by six masters of the ceremonies, 
Vocal and Instrumental Concert. The lavender 
bowers and new Chinese walk will likewise present 
a‘‘coup d’eil” the most charming. The theatre 
has been entirely re- decorated, in which will be pre- 
sented vaudevilles, musical entertainments, and 
ballets. Grand Cosmoramic View of the City of 
Mexico; with panoramic and dioramic effects, de- 
sere and constructed by Mr. J. Brecknell, of the 
Theatre Royal Drury-lane, and painted by Mr. Wil- 
son and assistants. The largest achromatic Camera- 
Obscura ever exhibited. Also, electrical, electro 
magnetic, and Galvanic experiments, athletic and 
other amusements, such as archery, rifle shooting, 
bowls, swings, maze, gipsies’ tents, glass-blowing 
exhibition, weighing machine, the Cremorne 
&c.—In addition to M. Laurent’s band, a powerful 
Tyrolean brass band, conducted by Mr. J. Hill, will 
perform daily in the afternoon, commencing ‘at 
three o’clock, The tavern department has been 

laeed under the entire direction of Mr, Charles 

aws (late of the Albion), and the refreshments 
Will be of the first quality, and at moderate charges. 
Admission, 1s.—Cremorne can be reached from all 
parts of town by omnibus, 6d.; by steam-boats, 2d. 
* On Monday the: Hangarian Brothers will give 
their attractive performances, 
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